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A Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser, by Charles 
Huntington Whitman, Published under the auspices of The 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1918. Pp. xi, 261. 

The question at once asked on seeing this book is, Why an index 
when we have Osgood's concordance ? In the first place, the Index 
can be bought for $3.50, while the sumptuous Concordance costs 
$20.50, enough to make even a zealous student of Spenser pause. 
And the Index is portable, but the Concordance is as large as a 
dictionary. It is true that for study of Spenser's language the 
Index makes no pretense of competing with the Concordance, and 
that the latter has the advantage of completeness. 

But though the Index cannot replace the Concordance, in its 
proper field it is of great value. We find a large number of head- 
ings which do not occur in the Concordance, such as Foreign Ex- 
pressions, Architecture, Agriculture, Fine Art, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Astronomy, Musical Terms, Enchanted Objects, Church 
Terms, and Sports and Pastimes. It is evident that the value of 
the book is determined largely by the number and completeness 
of such headings. Professor Whitman has done this task well, and 
doubtless has reasons for not giving others, such as Colors, Orna- 
ments, Liberty, Courage, Allegories, Processions, Arthurian 
Names, and Greek Allegorical Names. Some of the existing head- 
ings might have been extended. For example, under Lust might 
be the names of characters which typify the sin, such as Hellenore, 
and Labryde (if he be correctly interpreted as representing sensual 
appetite). Indeed, the practise in listing the qualities represented 
by various allegorical characters is apparently not uniform. We 
find Sans Loy under Lawlessness, and Furor under Wrath, but 
under Greed there is no reference to Pollente's groom — the type 
of greed — and Ollyphant, the representative of lust, is not referred 
to under Lust, nor Phedon under Anger, nor Adicia under Injus- 
tice. Indeed, Injustice does not appear as an entry. 

Mr. Whitman's remark in the Preface that the allegory "has 
proved rather difficult to manage " perhaps explains something of 
this, tho he evidently has in mind the historical rather than the 
ethical allegory. He has listed a number of men commonly iden- 
tified with various characters of the F. Q., but not named in the 
poem, such as Lord Grey. In this matter it is perhaps well to 
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err on the side of liberality, tho much of the allegorical interpre- 
tation of Spenser may not be more permanent than the elder Ros- 
setti's interpretation of The Divine Comedy; hence, Mr. Whitman's 
conservatism is commendable. 

Another valuable feature of the work is that some of Spenser's 
errors are noted. When the poet speaks of Ixione but means Hesi- 
one, the Index gives both names. Why was not this done for Spen- 
ser's mistake about the marriage (?) of Theseus and Ariadne, 
which he makes the cause of the contest between the Centaurs and 
Lapithae ? As is explained under Lapithae, the marriage was that 
of Perithous and Hippodamia. But we look under Centaurs, The- 
seus, Perithous, and Ariadne, without suspecting any mistake, and 
the name of Hippodamia does not appear as an entry. Similarly, 
it seems that under Philyra, whom Spenser confuses with Nais, 
there should be a reference to Nais. Likewise Jael, whose exploit 
is attributed to Debora, should have a place in the alphabetical 
order. 

Mr. Whitman has been at some pains to trace the career of each 
character in the F. Q. This is helpful to one who wishes to be 
sure of the story, and can be done in the Index better than in the 
Concordance; the actions of the person in question are given in 
outline, and there are references to some passages not to be dis- 
covered through the Concordance because the name of the person 
is not used. For example, we do not learn from it that Arthur is 
mentioned in F. Q. 2. 9, yet the Index gives several references to 
this canto. 

It is difficult to gather from the Concordance all of Spenser's 
references to authors. We might look for Homer under Maeonian 
Quill, but probably few of us would look under Ascraean Bard for 
Hesiod. In the Index, references to an author are brought together 
under his name, and then all are collected under the heading 
Authors Mentioned by Spenser. Dante is unfortunately omitted 
from this list. 

A few cross-references might be added. Spenser, like his con- 
temporaries, identified Babel with Babylon; they should be con- 
nected in the Index. The confusion of the two, and a further con- 
fusion of Babylon and Nineveh, led Spenser to make Ninus the 
builder of " Babell towre." The Index makes Nimrod the builder 
of the Tower of Babel, though Spenser nowhere refers to this 
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common tradition, but always assigns the work to Ninus. His 
reference to " Egyptian slime " shows, as Mr. Whitman says, con- 
fusion with the bitumen of Babylon, but we may remember that 
Babylon was often put in Egypt, as in the Decameron (Nov. 99), 
and that the slime or mud of the Nile was celebrated, as we find 
in the Index under Nile. Spenser intends to suggest resemblance 
between the mud of the river, from which, we read in Diodorus, 
living creatures were bred by the heat of the sun, and the dust 
of which man was formed. The Index should also give cross ref- 
erences between Thessaly and Haemony. The article Phoenix 
should refer to Ashes, where there are several passages relating to 
the bird, and a missing reference to the Visions of Bellay. Appar- 
ently this should be Bel. 1 6. 14 and Bel 2 7. 14. If Nipples, Paps, 
and Dugs are to appear, there should be cross-references. Under 
Memory we should find Anamnestes. Araxes should be listed, with 
a reference to Ooraxes, and Adrian Gulf should appear under Sea. 

Among the Italian Expressions should be found pavone. It 
would be interesting also if all the Italian proper names could 
be assembled, such as Mongiball, Orgoglio, Parlante, and Noctante. 
Under Painting we expect some reference to the gates of the Bower 
of Bliss, with their wonderful pictures, but apparently there is no 
reference to them under any of the terms relating to fine art. 

Under Arms, Law of, Mr. Whitman says that Cymocles and 
Pyrocles break this law by despoiling the body of Guyon. Spenser 
says that it is by striking foe undefied (2. 8. 31. 7), tho it is dis- 
honorable for them to rob Guyon's body (stanzas 16, 25, 26). 
Under Chivalry there are several references to the law of arms 
which do not appear under that entry. Possibly we might add 
3. 8. 12 ; 5. 3. 38. 7 ; 5. 11. 46 ; 6. 1. 26. 8. A satyr, not Therion, 
is the father of Satyrane. Some of the poet's references to Mount 
Ida are perhaps to the mountain of that name in Crete; at least 
he was familiar with the story that Jove was born there (7. 7. 
41. 53). The interpretation of F. Q. 2. 9. 32. 1-4, as given under 
Body, Conduit-pipe, and Vessel, is probably incorrect. The round 
vessel is the urinary bladder, and the conduit-pipe the urethra. 
Compare Fletcher's Purple Island (3. 20). Fletcher has spoken 
of the intestines and " Port Esquiline " in the preceding canto. 

It is to be regretted that the Index does not cover Spenser's 
prose as well as his poetry. 
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Many of the things I have mentioned as defects Mr. Whitman, 
with the knowledge he has gained during his work, probably would 
not have other than they are. Indeed to attempt an index that 
would suit every one would be to court the failure against which 
we are warned in the fable. And compared with the total of the 
work, the defects I have mentioned — with some thought of a later 
edition — are of little consequence. The whole is done with care 
and accuracy, and will be very serviceable to students of Spenser. 

To look at the list of varied subjects given in the book is a 
stimulus to the imagination, and leads one to picture " forests and 
enchantments drear," stately castles, gallant knights, lovely ladies, 
cunning artists, saints and sages. We have before us as tho ar- 
ranged in a storehouse the riches of the poet, and can hardly help 
turning to the poem to see how the great stones are used to 
build the edifice, and the statues and rich jewels disposed for its 
adornment. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 

The University of Tennessee. 



Samuel Butler: Author of " Erewhon." A Memoir. By Henry 
Festing Jones. London: Macmillan and Company, 1919. 
Two volumes. 

Butler was himself a shatterer of illusions, and he seems to con- 
tinue to exercise this function " on lips of other men," for this 
memoir shatters many of one's illusions with regard to him. With- 
in a very narrow circle of intimate friends he seems to have been 
a kindly and considerate man, often singularly humane; very lov- 
able in his friends' eyes. But whether his memory will become 
one of those over which lovers of literature delight to linger 
is another matter. For all the apparent breadth of his interests 
and for all the reverence that he exhibits in the presence of the 
few objects of his adoration — "the Authoress of the Odyssey," 
Shakespeare, Giovanni Bellini, Handel, — he was essentially a nar- 
row-minded man and, be it said, an inordinately conceited one. 
Generally it was sufficient for a person or a book to have won an 
established reputation to make Butler distrustful or scornful of 
the deserved fame. He did not read Milton or Balzac or Keats or 



